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BIG IDEAS FROM ST. LOUIS 

Specimens of what our 1919 Volume of Proceedings contains; just enough 

from, each address to make you want more. Send $1.50 to our 

Treasurer, James Mcllroy, Jr., Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., if you want the complete account. These are only 

short extracts from the splendid addresses. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

0. F. Richaeds, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
Representing the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 

There is no one thing that advertises a city so well as a good Symphony 
Orchestra. In the first place the Symphony Orchestra does not exist in a 
community unless that community has achieved a certain degree of material 
development. Its citizens must have made enough money so that the daily 
toil and grind for gain has some compensations and so that there is some 
development is first found in communities, I believe, in the municipal things, 
such as parks, public buildings, possibly in art galleries, and through the 
individual in beautiful homes, lawns and in private art galleries. Later 
on the communistic idea of banding together and supporting beautiful 
music in the shape of a Symphony Orchestra grows. Most of these assets 
of a great community cannot reasonably be shared with communities less 
favored. You cannot take your Public Schools around and utilize them for 
the education of the nearby territory. You cannot take your parks, play 
grounds, and municipal swimming baths and share them with the people 
who live in less favored communities. You cannot share your public 
ibraries, though I believe the public libraries by use of the mail could func- 
tion in the surrounding territory to a larger extent than they do now. But 
your Symphony Orchestra is a mobile thing and can be taken and shared with 
all the communities that contribute to the success of your city. 



THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN THE NEW" EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

OsBOURNE McConathy, Director Department Public School and Community 

Music, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Public school music teachers are today distinctly conscious of a vague 
but none the less imperative demand that their work shall include something 
different from the courses of music study offered previous to the great war. 
Before the war our work was progressing along lines which we recognized 
as fundamental and important, and which we realized would gradually 
bring music to that place in our national life which we felt that it should 
occupy. The war came upon us and, almost before we realized what was 
happening, music assumed a place of importance far beyond the expectations 
of the most sanguine teacher of music. All of us who were students of the 
possibilities of public music education had believed that music could do 
everything which the events of the war have demonstrated that music can 
do, but I doubt that many of us had the vision or the hope that the events 
of the war would demonstrate the power of music so fully, so convincingly, 
or so swiftly. What we expected would take years, and possibly decades, 
to bring about in the way of a general realization of the need of music 
in life was suddenly made obvious even to the most casual observer in the 
few short months of our participation in the great world-war. The long 
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program to which we had set ourselves, involving years of constructive edu- 
cation of the public, has suddenly been brushed aside, and teachers of public 
school music now find themselves confronted with the problem of making 
a music education program such as would not have been required for years 
had the ordinary course of events occurred. We are not altogether prepared 
for this sudden call, and our imaginations, resources, and ingenuities, are 
severely taxed to find solutions of the many problems brought before us 
through the suddenness of events. 

In organizing the program of the week I Was conscious of this expecta- 
tion on the part of the members of the Conference and, therefore, I endeav- 
ored seriously to frame a program which would be helpful to us in the 
peculiar situation in which we find ourselves. First of all I endeavored to 
to frame a definite statement which would express our thought regarding 
the situation. My studies finally resolved themselves into the following 
statement: "Every child should be educated in music according to his 
natural capacities, at public expense, and his studies should function in 
the musical life of the community." I have twisted and turned this state- 
ment in innumerable ways in an endeavor to abbreviate it until it might 
serve as a slogan, but all my efforts in this direction have been unavailing. 
I have not been able to find words with which to state the proposition more 
briefly than in the senetnce just read. 

The purpose of my address is to discuss briefly the lines of thought 
suggested by my statement. These lines of thought are four: (1) That 
the public schools shall discover the natural musical capacities of each child ; 
(2) That music education in the public schools shall be differentiated in 
accordance with the capacities of the different children; (3) That all lines 
of music education involved in meeting the needs of the children of all types 
and capacities shall be offered at public expense; and, (4) That there 
shall be a close relationship between the music teaching done in the public 
schools and the musical life of the community. Permit me briefly to con- 
sider each of theses phases of my introductory statement and show how I 
have endeavored to bring them before the Conference for consideration and 
discussion in the program of the week. 



ADDRESS AND DISCUSSION 

"Procedure in the Discovery and the Encouragement of Musical Talent 

in the Public Schools by Means of Measures of Musical Talent." 

Dr. Carl E. Seashore, Dean of Graduate School, State 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Our interest in the child is not primarily in vocational guidance in 
music. Very few of the children are going to make a vocation of music, 
but you and I are all agreed upon one thing. That is that every child should 
have music as an avocation in so far as he is musical by nature. (Applause.) 
I am glad that you like that sentiment, because we must discover what 
God-given gift there is of music in him and then put a little whisper of 
encouragement into his ear in order that he may take music as the glory 
of his life instead of as a tool for bread earning. I wouldn't discourage the 
latter, but that is only for the few. 

Please bear in mind that the program today is not in the interest of 
favoring any particular system of measurement. We have something par- 
ticular to talk about, and it happens to be a series of tests. The thing 
which is uppermost in our minds is the slogan for this year, and it is in 
the interest of sticking to that subject that I shall assume the rare privilege 
of asking you a few personal, individual, specific questions which I wish 
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you to answer according to your conscience; and, just as this morning you 
had to write it down in black and white, I am going to ask you to be very 
specific in your answers this afternoon. Let it be a catechism to find out 
whether or not we believe in the slogan which the President of this Associ- 
ation has put before you this year, a plea for the recognition of the child 
as an individual. 

I can remember how little more than a generation ago, the child study 
movement resulted in the discovery of the child. The child study movement 
is now followed by the child adaptation movement. It is the business of 
the psychologists to find out what the nature of the child is. It is the busi- 
ness of you music supervisors to find out what you can about the child 
and apply it. That is child adaptation. 



PIANO CLASSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

The history of general education shows us that the trend has been 
fiom the expensive tuition schools and private tutors accommodating few 
people to the economical public schools and teachers paid by the state 
serving all. 

Music is slowly following along the same path and the time will 
come when the right of every child to a musical education paid for by the 
state will be recognized. In some favored places free music lessons of all 
kinds are already paid for by the Board of Education. This is a great step 
in the right direction and the time is rapidly approaching when all music 
teaching will be done in classes, these classes will be a part of the public 
school system and the teachers paid from the public funds. 

Private teaching will become the exception rather than the rule when 
the greater efficincy of the class lesson is made plain, a workable plan 
developed and teachers trained to do class music teaching. The history of 
education and the formation of classes in instrumental music in the schools 
point unerringly in that direction. 

We had had instrumental classes of various kinds in the Minneapolis 
schools for some time, when one of the principals asked me to send her a 
piano teacher. She told me she had had five square pianos moved into the 
same room and three classes of twenty pupils each had been formed. These 
pupils paid ten cents each per lesson and a piano teacher was found who 
was willing to try it. These classes went pretty well but as there 
was no other building in the city where so many pianos could be assembled 
in the same room the plan did not spread. The hardest problem that con- 
fronted us was what to do with the pupils who were not playing. 

Later, we decided to organize classes with sixteen pupils and two 
pianos. Then we tried classes with sixteen pupils and one piano. Both 
were successful. The pupils not playing at the pianos use a paper key- 
board like this sample mounted on compo board. Each pupil has a book rest 
like this which he makes to hold his music book. The first book used is a 
music primer used in the second grade. Later he buys a book of piano 
music. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 

0. E. Robinson, Director Department of Public School Music, American 

Conservatory of Music, Chicago, III,, Director, Music Department, 

Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 
The war has brought about a reaction against German music with an 
added impulse in favor of American music. Hive we not been bound 
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down to music by foreign composers, almost to the exclusion of our Ameri- 
can writers? I do not mean that we should discard music by foreign 
composers. There are a number of admirable books on the market which 
contain fine song literature by foreign masters. I do not decry these 
works. We need them, and every high school should have complete sets 
of several of these books; but the time is gone by when we are to have 
but one book in the High School, which contains little else than music by 
German composers. I say to the publishers and compilers of books, in the 
name of Heaven, give us at least one book, filled with fresh, new material 
by the best American composers. Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
many fine books for High School use available at this time, all of which 
are needed, nevertheless, the ideal book for American High School Chorus, 
to supplement all of this wealth of material, is still to be made. It rests 
largely with American Music Supervisors and publishers to rectify this 
condition. By doing this missionary work, the supervisors and publishers 
will be giving the rising generation an acquaintance with, an appreciation 
of, and a respect for American music. At the same time, such an impetus 
would stimulate the American composer to greater activity. Without this 
impetus, American music will still continue, as it has been, "All dressed 
up, and nowhere to go." In my opinion there should be a new, ideal 
song book available, for high school use, every note of which is American, 
and every sentiment of which shall harmonize with American institutions 
and ideals. 



(d) SCHOOL SURVEY SECTION. 
Chairman, Charles H. Faknsworth, Associate Professor of Music 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Secretary, Miss Theresa Wild, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
The statement that if the children read well, sing well and enjoy their 
music in school that the out of school results will necessarily follow is a 
theoretical assumption. If there is any one thing that modern psychology 
is emphasizing, it is, that we should be cautious with reference to inferring 
the transfer of training. If we wish to apply what we are. teaching, teach 
it in an applied form. This is the principle back of the project idea in 
teaching. If we want the children to use their music in their homes, 
make it part of their lives, we must see to it that they get suitable material, 
capable of being presented under home and social conditions, and sugges- 
tions and advice as to how to go ahead to get results. In reading, in arith- 
metic, in all the practical art subjects, a constant attempt is made to do the 
work in forms that will be acceptable in practical life. Is it too much to 
expect that a similar attention should be paid with reference to the music 
we are teaching? Those conducting the survey will turn to the community 
and see what is happening there. Such a practical survey of the result of 
school music teaching would be nothing more than what the community 
would expect as a result of their investment, and that such an ultimate 
test should be made no practical person would deny. 



ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE EASTERN MUSIC 

SUPERVISORS' CONFERENCE. 
Howard C. Davis, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Vice-President Eastern Music Supervisors' Conference. 
There are some very vital questions which are common ground for you 
and us, and when I say you I include myself, for you have made me feel dur- 
ing ths week that I am very welcome among you. The Eastern wants to have 
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a part with this conference in crystallizing the great sentiment existing for 
community singing. You people who are most actively engaged in this work 
know what rapid changes are taking place in this phase of our art, and 
how essential it is that the force which this movement has exerted in the 
winning of the war be now directed into functioning in civil life. You 
know what a gigantic question mark it is at present. We want to work 
with you to help solve the riddle. Other common problems of national 
import are those of increased remuneraton for the supervisor generally. 
We believe firmly that the supervisor should rank with an assistant super- 
intendent to the upper grades and one to the lower, so, the supervisor should 
be one who is assigned to music. If as some will say the average super- 
visor is not well enough prepared to assume a position of such dignity, it 
is up to us to secure better preparation for him or her to be in line for it 
when it comes. We believe it will be accorded when we are ready for it. 



MUSIC DEMOCRATIZED. 

W. Otto Miessner, Director Music Department, 
State Normal School Milwaukee, Wis. 

The question confronting us today is "What place shall music, as one 
of the liberal arts, play in this new educational scheme — in this new 
educational democracy?" 

No one with faith in the fundamental principles of an Educational 
platform, which grants to every individual the right to an education at 
public expense, can deny that music, the most universal of all the arts, 
should be on an equal basis with all the other subjects. It would surely 
be undemocratic to discriminate against an individual simply because his 
talents happened to lie in the domain of music. Why then, do parents 
submit longer to paying for private lessons in music, when the expense 
for instruction in all other branches is paid from public funds? 

The trouble has been with us. Until quite recently we have assumed 
that we have fulfilled our entire obligation by offering elementary instruc- 
tion in rudimentary theory, in group singing, and in ensemble orchestra 
or band work. 

Our vision has been too limited, our perspective too narrow. We have 
had in mind only the class, the group, and we have overlooked the individual 
child. We have prescribed for the children en masse, forgetting all about 
individual differentiation. In this respect, we as music teachers, have been 
equally guilty with the rank and file of educators who have fought so 
long for the old-fashioned, narrow curriculum handed down by tradition. 

We have compelled to sing, children whom Nature provided with but 
little voice for singing; many of these might have developed considerable 
skill in performing on a musical instrument of some kind. 

I should prefer, therefore, to divide the children into four classes, 
as far as musical attributes are concerned: — first, the genius, the future 
artist, with demonstrated musical talent; second, the child with a strong 
liking for music — the future amateur; third, the child with only a passive 
interest — the future layman ; fourth, the child who dislays no musical inter- 
est, whatsoever — possibly the future phillistine. 

The plea I want to make is that we offer the opportunity to know music, 
to cultivate music to every child — to democratize music by teaching it in 
all its branches, instrumental as well as vocal, in classes like other subjects, 
and at public expense. Let us give music, the best we have, to all of the 
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people. A community which has become truly musical, will have become a 
better place to live in, and its devotees will feel sure that Music has con- 
tributed not a little toward making life worth while. 



THE PLACE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY IN THE GENERAL 
SCHEME OF PUBLIC MUSIC INSTRUCTION. 

J. Lawrence Erb, Director School of Music, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

What is the relationship of the state university toward the work that is 
at present being done and what should be the development of musical educa- 
tion in the state university in order the better to perform its function? 

First, music education in the state university should be absolutely free. 
It is no more just to charge music fees than it is just to charge fees for 
languages or sciences or mathematics. If there is a nominal administrative 
fee, maintenance fee or incidental fee, that, of course, may justly apply 
as well to music as to other courses. Moreover, there is justice in a reason- 
able charge for the use of equipment, corresponding to laboratory fees in 
scientific courses; but tuition fees in music are utterly out of place. 

Next, the requirements for admission to a state university school of 
music should be essentially the same as in the other departments. The 
state university presumes high school graduation or its equivalent. The 
music department should require no less. The other departments limit 
special students to those who are of age, on the basis that a taxpayer has 
a right to demand the advantages of the state institution provided he 
can carry the work successfully, even although he may not have been so 
fortunate as to have completed the high school course. 



OPPORTUNITIES WHICH THE SCHOOL SHOULD OFFER THE 

CHILD OF EXCEPTIONAL MUSCAL TALENT. 

Dscussion. 

MR. C. H. MILLER, of Rochester: I think I told everything that I 
knew in the paper I read yesterday morning. 

I have learned something by experience that has caused me to think 
that possibly we made a mistake in one respect. About three or four 
months ago, we began violin instruction in the schools absolutely free to 
the children in the different schools. About five or six weeks after we had 
started, I found that in one of the schools in the section where there were 
a great many foreign children who were talented in music there were 
seventy children that came into the violin classes. As we were starting 
them on a basis of about ten, not over twelve, in a class, it made the 
expense for that one school rather great. As we have about fifty schools, 
it would mean a very heavy expense if furnished free. 

Now I am convinced of this: That if you have unlimited funds to take 
care of the expense, unquestionably the thing to do is to give the instruction 
free but as it is, with the funds that we have at our disposal for instru- 
mental instruction, we cannot enlarge our work beyond the five or six 
schools that now have it for the next year until we get a larger appropri- 
ation. 

We have planned instruction in all orchestral and band instruments 
in classes. I think most of you know that we have received a gift of $15,000 
for the purchase of orchestral and band instruments, and we are buying 
239 instruments to be used in the schools. We do not buy any violins. We 
are buying thirteen cellos, thirteen stringed basses and about fifteen clari- 
nets, thirteen viols, and other instruments in their right proportion as 
they would be used in military bands and symphony orchestras. 
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I have figured that the expense that we are putting into the violin 
instruction in the five or six schools that now have it will exceed the amount 
that it will take to care for all of the other instruments aside from violins. 
Therefore, I have come to the conclusion that if we are going to offer violin 
and piano class instruction, there should be a fee charged in order that 
the entire city may have a chance at it instead of just the few that you 
can afford to support. 



THE ROUTINE OF CHORAL PREPARATION 

Peter Christian Lutkin, Dean School of Music, 

Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

To proceed to the immediate subject of this paper "The Routine of 
choral preparation" it divides itself into two self-evident propositions 
I. To know what you want 

II. To know how to get it. 

The first proposition concerns itself with the important question of in- 
terpretation. The person who is to prepare a choral work and to conduct it 
at a concert must have a clear conception of what he wishes to express 
at the final performance. Unless we have this clear conception he cannot 
hope for a convincing rendition. If the music has no vital meaning to him 
it will have none for the audience. Hence it is necessary to make a careful 
study of the work in hand so that by the time rehearsals begin the con- 
ductor is quite sure of what he wishes to do with every phrase and almost 
with every note in the entire composition. This study should begin with 
the text and go no further until the poetic content is fully digested. In 
choral works with solo parts the chorus only sings detached portions of the 
text and it is the conductor's business not only to explain what they 
are singing about but also to interest them in the poetic and expressive 
qualiy of the words. Then begins a careful study of the composer's musical 
interpretation of the text and this requires a very considerable musical 
experience to fully comprehend. Poetry has its subtleties but music has 
infinitely more, and if they escape the conductor's consciousness the real 
values will not appear. I should most strongly urge those who have the 
responsibility of choral preparation to hear as much good music as possible 
and all kinds and types of music. This kind of experience combined with 
patient study is the only possible way of becoming musical and of arousing 
in one an appreciation of the infinity of details which go to make up 

the technique of expression. 

• •••*••**• 

Assuming that we know what we want the next question is how to 
get it. This brings before us for consideration the entire mechanism of 
rehearsing. Time is of the greatest importance and must not be wasted. 
We must have all our plans laid in advance and not practice here and 
there at random nor allow the singers for a moment to suspect that we are 
not clear in our own minds as to what we wish to accomplish. Many pursue 
the antiquated plan of beginning on page one and hammering the work into 
the singers page by page until we reach the end with a sigh of relief. This 
hammering process usually results in a metallic, angular performance devoid 
of charm and well-considered contrasts. It is a strategic blunder for we 
injure voices by singing loudly all the time and our singers grow restive 
under such a mechanical and ill-considered plan of procedure. We must 
remember that we are dealing with the human voice which will not stand 
rough handling, and with the human temperament which demands psycho- 
logical treatment. The crucial points are to avoid fatiguing either the 
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voice or the attention. If you are undertaking a work that is stiff going 
for your singers and beyond their experience or understanding be sure and 
start with the most attractive portion so as to engage their interest and 
enthusiasm as early in the game as possible. When you have planned out 
the work for a given rehearsal attack the most difficult parts first while 
the attention is fresh. These are apt to be the climatic points. The habit 
of practicing backwards is invaluable. It is discouraging to be constantly 
headed for the unknown and to see pages of uncharted music looming up in 
the distance. Get the climax first and then back up and lead into it and 
note the joy and satisfaction of the singers when they get their feet 
upon comparatively solid ground. The pedagogical principle of moving 
from the known to the unknown is reversed. As intimated above a foolish 
and short-sighted procedure is to allow the choristers to sing full voice 
throughout an entire rehearsal. This strains the muscles of the throat and 
the loud singing tires the ear and gets onto the nerves. Much fatigue 
and unnecessary tension may be spared by humming while notes and ex- 
pression marks are in process of assimilation. Humming not only saves 
the voice but improves its quality by cultivating relaxation which is so 
necessary to good intonation and correct voice production. If the words 
are eliminated the entire attention can be focused upon the music. Without 
being conscious of it most singers obtain their pitch more from chordal 
suggestion than from staff relationship. The soft singing permits the 
singers to hear the harmonies of the accompaniment distinctly and this 
helps them amaingly in getting their parts. They can also hear the guid- 
ing and warning remarks of the conductor. Lastly singers rarely hum out 
of tune. Of all the time saving and nerve shielding devices in chorus 
rehearsing humming easily comes first. 



THE PLANS OF THE MUSIC BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL WAR 

WORK COUNCIL OF THE Y. M. C. A. FOR THE 

RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 

Marshall M. Bartholomew, Director Music Bureau, National War Work 
Council, Y. M. C. A., of the W. S. A., New York City. 

I just want to outline very briefly what I think will interest you 
particularly wth regard to that reconstruction program. In the first place, 
we have work inside the city associations. We have enormous equipment 
right at home which has not been used practically at all except sporadically 
here and there by some local leader. We shall try to organize as practically 
and efficiently as possible a chain of Glee Blubs over the country on a 
competitive basis, so that Glee Clubs of one association can compete with 
those of others. The sport of the competitive idea is priceless in the stimu- 
lation of music as in other activities. In the Army, we got some of our 
best results in stimulating singing by having contests between regiments 
and sometimes between companies. I believe that these Glee Clubs will 
be a great outlet and opportunity or the young men of the country who are 
now members of the Y. M. C. A., and for those who will become members 
of the Y. M. C. A. and who, having learned to sing in the Army, will go 
ahead with it in a really cultural way, learn to read music intelligently and 
to take an interest in singing in more than just a general mass way. 

We also intend to have an educational program where men will have 
an opportunity to learn the fundamentals of harmony, orchestra music, 
counterpart, sight reading, community singing, eac. We don't intend 
to go into the educational work on a large scale beyond that point at the 
present time. 
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Perhaps the most interesting to you of all is the Neighborhood Service 
that the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. combined are going to enter into. 
We have chosen that word "Neighborhood" carefully in contrast to the 
title "Community Service" because as in the Army, the Y. M. C. A. has 
approached singing from another side than most of the other agencies. 

With regard to the Music Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., it will be a small 
Bureau (and will remain so at least for the present) of experts. We have 
been able to gather together a limited number of persons, but I believe they 
are peorsons with real vision and with real ability, and we shall try to 
contribute in every way we can to augment and help along in the great 
movement of music throughout the country. 



THE WORK OP THE WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 

IN COMMUNITY SINGING 

De. O. F. Lewis, Director Department of Community Singing, War Camp 

Community Service, New York City. 

May I state a few of the facts that we feel that we have sensed in 
War Camp? In the first place, it seems to me that community singing has 
become now a social phenomenon in this country. I speak from the stand- 
point ofthe student of society. It isn't a thing that beolngs to any of us. 
It isn't a thing that is the property of any of us. We have no invested 
interest in it. It is bigger than any of us. It will go on in spite of us. 
We can't stop it. 

Community singing is here. Somebody said to me a little while ago 
that mass singing is an episode, and I said, "Mass singing is an earth- 
quake destined to wake us up to the fact that the people are saying some- 
thing to us in a new way." Millions of people are saying to us this 
morning, "We will sing; now what are you going to do about it? Are you 
going to sing with us or are you going to consider your field so limited 
that you are going to teach music or be director of music or a professor 

in a college?" 

• *****•**• 

In the second place, and here is a big side of it, it is a popular move- 
ment. It isn't a thing that is coming from above; it isn't superimposed upon 
us, but it is there and the people have it. 

In the third place, it is communicable. It spreads. You couldn't isolate 
the germ of influenza and you can't isolate the germ of community singing. 
It takes hold of the people everywhere. The first experience I had with com- 
munity singing was in a prison a year and a half ago when I heard 250 
or 300 fellows sing in Essex County, New Jersey. They were sitting in 
front of me as I was about to give them a dry discourse on how to find 
employment when they got out of prison. They sat there on little stools and 
a woman who had been training them on Friday nights led them in "The 
Long, Long Trail", and the "Home Fires", and I never heard them sung 
with more aspiration that could not be fulfilled. Imagine a convict singing 
"Over There" and being, vicariously, for the time being, "over there." 

This community singing has many elements of value, it seems to me, 
in our American life. We should regard it as something in which we are 
not going to make any money. I may be wrong about this, because we 
have all got to live, but I have an deal in regard to that community singing 
and I should like to see this singing go on after I am out of it, swelling 
over the country, and I should like to see you people who have the per- 
sonality and the ability and the leadership regard community singing as a 
part of your permanent, continued service to the people of this country. 
They want it and they are looking around for it and for the leaders. 



